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ACCENT, XVII: 1, Winter 1957. 


1. Korg, Jacob. "Imagery and Universe in Dylan Thomas's '18 Poems'," 
pp- 3-15. In the poet's first book of verse, three recurrent metaphors 
define the relationship between God and the universe: the comparison of 
man and the universe to machines operated by God; the comparison of life 
to a disease transmitted by God; and the conception of life as an explosion 
set off by God. Relating the poems to the theory of relativity explains 
much of their difficulty. 


2. Vowles, Richard B. "Martin A. Hansen: Danish Craftsman and Mystic," 
pp. 43-44. A short description of a Danish novelist and patriot whose 
"craft is limpid, exacting, and universal." 


3. Burns, Wayne. " 'In the Penal Colony’: Variations on a Theme by 
Octave Mirbeau," pp. 45-51. Franz Kafka's In the Penal Colony is based 
on Mirbeau's The Torture Garden. Although K Kafka's borrowings are 
numerous—including theme, structure, imagery, and details of setting and 
of characterization—''they do not in any sense lessen his artistic achieve- 
ment, which stands out all the more clearly against Mirbeau's sadistic 
banalities."' 


Henry B. Rule 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXIX: 3, November 1957. 


4. Noone, JohnB., Jr. ‘Billy Budd: Two Concepts of Nature," pp. 249- 
262. Billy Budd reflects the ideas of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau as 
these ideas were synthesized in a "climate" or ''stream" of intellectual 
history and were in this way used by Melville. Billy, in his innocence and 
instinctive goodness, represents Rousseau's "noble savage."' Claggart, in 
his propensity for evil, represents Rousseau's “civilized" man (i.e., 
corrupted by civilization), or the Hobbesian man who is inherently evil 
unless restrained by society. Vere is ironically portrayed by Melville as 
the embodiment of Newtonian formal reason divorced from reality. Mel- 
ville's conclusion in the story is one of qualified optimism: that Rousseau- 
istic instinctualism and Hobbesian rationalism can be combined in man 
and used by him to favorably alter the repressive forms of his society. 


5. Jaffe, David. "Some Origins of Moby-Dick: New Finds in an Old 
Source," pp. 263-277. The source for Queequeg's "origin, background, 
appearance, characteristics, manners, beliefs and customs as well as 
for most of the adventures and incidents in which he is involved" can be 
found in Charles Wilkes's six-volume Narrative of the U. S. Exploring 
Expedition . . . 1838-1842 (Philadelphia, 1845). This work, "a veritable 
encyclopedia so far as the natives of Polynesia are concerned," also fur- 
nished material which Melville used in his description of Fedallah's cos- 
tume and "sinister, diabolical'' character. Comparison of Melville's text 
with Wilkes's reveals that Melville not only borrowed authentic details 
from his source but also frequently paralleled Wilkes's actual phraseology. 


6. Cawelti, John G. "Some Notes on the Structure of The Confidence- 
Man," pp. 278-288. Three short chapters, XIV, XXXIII, and XLIV, ex- 
amples of Melville's use of the ''philosophical interlude,'' provide the key 
to the structure and meaning of The Confidence-Man. Chapter XIV ex- 


presses one of the book's main themes, that "reality is ultimately inscru- 
table." Chapter XXXIII, however, deliberately contradicts Melville's 
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earlier statement that the writer must faithfully represent reality by ar-! 
guing that the writer should "heighten real life, should present another 
world than this one."' Chapter XLIV indicates that the confidence-man, 
"terrifying, enigmatic, and ambiguous," is the focus for every event in 
the novel. These three chapters and other evidence in the book demon- 
strate Melville's conviction that ambiguous reality must be ambiguously 
rendered by the writer; this explains the book's contradictions and "incom- 
plete reversals at every level." 


7. Shephard, Esther. "Walt Whitman's Whereabouts in the Winter of 
1842-1843," pp. 289-296. Internal evidence in a newspaper clipping from 
the Springfield Republican of April 19, 1876, indicates that Whitman was 
working in New York City in the winter of 1842-1843 as an editorial assist- 
ant for a paper called the Daily Plebeian. Although none of the paper's, 
articles’ can be positively identified as Whitman's work, several appear to’ 
have been written by him. 


8. Lorch, Fred W. "Mark Twain's Public Lectures in England in 1873," 
pp. 297-304. Twain's lectures in England, given largely in December, 

1873, were highly successful and assured him that his humor could be 
appreciated by a sophisticated audience. He gave his "Sandwich Islands" 
lecture fourteen times and his ''Roughing It" lecture sixteen times in a, 
period of twenty-five days. Twain's audiences were impressed by his 
drollery and the effective timing of his delivery, although they tended to. 
overlook the serious undertone of his humor. With the exception of a few 
searching but not deeply hostile reviews, Twain was received more en- 
thusiastically than any other American literary man of his time had been, 


9. Aderman, Ralph M. "A Paulding Pamphlet Identified," pp. 305-306, 
"Letters exchanged between Paulding and James Madison in early 1827, 
indicate quite clearly that Paulding composed the 59 page pamphlet 

.on the Use and Abuse of Corporations—hitherto called "'apocry- 
phal"' | attacking the capricious, speculative practices of banks and other 
financial institutions." 


10. Reiss, Edmund. ''The Comic Setting of 'Hans Pfaal','' pp. 306-309, 
Poe's tale "Hans Pfaal'' is a serious account of a trip to the moon set in 
a comic framework. The name of the tale's hero and the date of the trip 
suggest that Poe meant the tale to be an "April Fool's joke." 


ll. Carley, C. V. "A Source for Poe's ‘Oblong Box'," pp. 310-312. 
Poe's story ''The Oblong Box" had its source in the actual existence of 
the packet-ship 'Independence"' and in the newspaper account of an actual 
murder in which the victim's body was handled in the manner Poe de- 
scribed in his tale. 


12. Whipple, William. ''Poe, Clark, and 'Thingum Bob'," pp. 312-316. 
The allusions, subject, style, and date of Poe's ''Literary Life of Thingum 
Bob, Esq."" show that Poe intended it to satirize Lewis Clark, editor of 
the influential New York paper Knickerbocker, 


13. McDermott, John Francis. ''Whitman and the Partons: Glimpses 
from the diary of Thomas Butler Gunn, 1856-1860," pp. 316-319. The 
diary of T. B. Gunn, writer and illustrator for various New York papers 
and periodicals, supplies a vivid and generally uncomplimentary descrip- 
tion of Whitman's appearance, talk, manners, and character. Gunn was 
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especially impressed by Whitman's profanity and his failure to repay 
money loaned him. 


14, Gargano, James W. "'A De Forest Interview," pp. 320-322. A hitherto 
unnoticed article in interview form which appeared in the New York Times 
on Dec. 17, 1898, indicates that John W. De Forest's ''realism"' was widely 
admired by critics other than Howells and that De Forest thought his 
Kate Beaumont a better work than Miss Ravenel's Conversion. 


15. Stone, Edward. ''The Many Suns of The Red Badge of Courage," PP. 
322-326. Crane's symbolic uses and the many appearances of the sun in 
The Red Badge of Courage underscore the over-all mood of the characters 
and suggest that Crane's various representations of the sun "provide a 
supplementary interpretation of the stages of the interior action of the 
story." 


Sheldon Norman Grebstein 


ANTIOCH REVIEW, XXVII: 3, September 1957. 


16. Riesman, Evelyn T., ''Film and Fiction," pp. 353-363. Though films 
and fiction seem to be very different, and definitely do have differences, 
they are quite similar, and both can be used effectively to gain the same 
desired result. The potentialities of the film industry in the art of fiction 
are enormous because ‘''there is almost nothing that film cannot do or 
be...." 

Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XIX: 2, November 1957. 


17. Thoma, Henry F. ''Good Morning, Professor, Want to Write a Text- 
book?" pp. 45-50. The College Editor with Houghton Mifflin writes that 
the leaping college enrollment of the near future will put good textbooks 
in.greater demand than ever before. Increasing enrollments will, how- 
ever, pose new problems for the textbook writer of the future because of 
the greater diversity among students. Among the qualities required of a 
textbook writer are the desire to write ''a particular book and not just a 
book," and a thorough knowledge of the needs of both teachers and students. 


18. McCollom, William G. ''The Downfall of the Tragic Hero," pp. 51-56. 
Professor McCollom asks the question, why should the tragic hero meet 
with suffering and death? In his attempt to find a formula which should 
answer this question, he examines the role of the hero in four typical 
tragic predicaments: the hero's downfall as the result (1) of personal 
guilt, as in Racine's Phedre; (2) of a tragic flaw, as in Euripedes' Hi 
lytus; (3) of fate, as in Sophocles' Oedipus the King; (4) of an action which 
"is guilty from one point of view and innocent from another."' Professor 
McCollom finds the fourth situation to be the most meaningful for our 
own time. 


19, Baker, Sheridan. ''Paton's Beloved Country and the Morality of 
Geography, ' pp. 56-61. The story of Alan Paton's Cry the Beloved 
Country is a Christian morality. Its geography—the valley of Ndotsheni, 
the mountain of Carisbrooke, and the city of Johannesburg—contains allu- 
sions both Christian and primitive. 


20. Miller, Walter James. "The Classics of Engineering Literature," 
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pp. 61-67. An acquaintance with the classics of engineering will not only 
help the college instructor to understand his own Zeitgeist, but will also 
enable him to teach more effectively to both the general and technical 
student. A survey of ancient, Renaissance, British, and American engi- 
neering literature results in valuable historical and literary insights. In 
addition to their technical writings, engineers have made notable contri- 
butions in the fields of the popular article, history, autobiography, and; 


verse, 


21. Thompson, Wade. ''The Impractical Thoreau," pp. 67-70. In attack- 
ing Mr. Louis B. Solomon's article, ''The Practical Thoreau" (CE, Jan. 
1956), Mr. Thompson declares that it is pointless either to defend or at- 
tack such statements as "Thoreau thought he was better than anybody 
else" or "Thoreau didn't recognize the practical side of life,'' etc., be- 
cause "Thoreau on a literal residual level is virtually amorphous."' One’ 
can best determine the ''volatile truth'' of Thoreau's thought by examining 
the "imagery with which the residual statement is clothed." 


22. Walcutt, Charles Child. "Eliot's 'The Love Song of J. Alfred Pru- 
frock'," pp. 71-72. The ''Love Song" in the title refers primarily to 
Prufrock's thoughts about "proposing to the lady with the shawl who will 
be at the tea party." 


23. Gross, Seymour L. "Laurence Sterne and Eliot's 'Prufrock': An 
Object Lesson in Explication,"' pp. 72-73. After discussing what appears 
to be a source ina letter by Laurence Sterne for Prufrock's references 
to Hamlet and the Fool, Mr. Gross reveals his moral to ''the too zealous 
explicator": Mr. Eliot in a letter to Mr. Gross declared that "he had 
never read Sterne's letter nor seen it quoted." 


24. Cannon, Garland H. "Linguistic Science and the Teaching of English’ 
as a Foreign Language,'' pp. 73-75. Linguistic science has made important 
contributions to the teaching of English to foreign students. In order to 
utilize fully these contributions, the teacher should have in his class stu- 
dents of only one language background and should be thoroughly familiar 
with that language—conditions generally impossible to fulfill in college 
classes. The teacher must therefore place great emphasis on the private 
conference and the use of the tape recorder. 


25. Fisher, Marvin. "Another Hack at 'Trees'," p. 76. Ninette M. 
Lowater's poem "Nature's Miracle," published at least fifteen years be- 
fore Joyce Kilmer's ''Trees,'' curiously resembles the latter poem not 
only by the ‘stock response" which it embodies but also by its similar 


appearance. 
Henry B. Rule 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, VI: 2, Autumn 1957, 


26. Garlington, Jack. "Emily Dickinson's Curious Biographers,"' pp. 
170-177. The identity of Emily Dickinson's lover has been a problem for 
her biographers. Josephine Pollitt chose Major Edward Hunt; Genevieve 
Taggard chose George Gould; George F. Whicher chose Rev. Charles 
Wadsworth; Rebecca Patterson chose two women, Susan Gilbert and Kate 
Anthon; Martha Dickinson says there was no love affair; Millicent Todd 
Bingham says there was nobody; Thomas Johnson chose Wadsworth; 
Millicent Todd Bingham in her latest biography chose Judge Otis Lord of 
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Salem. Most biographers have accepted Wadsworth in recent years. 
Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, IX: 4, Fall 1957. 


27. Frankel, Hans H. ''Poetry and Painting: Chinese and Western Views 
of Their Convertibility," pp. 289-307. The development of the concept of 
the convertibility of poetry and painting has often run parallel in China and 
Western Europe. At first both cultures generally agreed that painting was 
the inferior art. Champions of painting in each culture (often by similar 
lines of argument; e.g., classical authority, philological evidence) even- 
tually established its equality with poetry—in Europe by 1600, in China 
during the Sung dynasty (960-1280). Subsequently in the various Western 
literatures explicit statements, title metaphors, figure poems all illus- 
trated the ''baroque urge" of convertibility. This 'synaesthesia,'"' as ex- 
pressed in such concepts as equality of arts, the artist's feeling of insuf- 
ficiency, the simultaneous appeal to the various senses, reflected the 
shortlived baroque groping for a Gesamtkunstwerk. The development in 
China differs from the European parallel: for China achieved a more 
harmonious blending of art forms (partly because of the use of one tool 
for writing, calligraphy and painting) over a much longer period. 


28. Dieckmann, Liselotte. "Renaissance Hieroglyphics," pp. 308-321. 
The Renaissance found enigmatic hieroglyphics a rich source of symbols. 
Enigmatic as distinguished from true hieroglyphics (symbols of Neopla- 
tonic ideas instead of letters and sounds) were available to Renaissance 
scholars in the work of Plutarch and many others, Horapollo's Hiero- 
glyphica being particularly important. The woodcuts, emblem books and 
learned commentaries of Durer, Alciati, Pierio Valeriano and others sig- 
naled the new "hieroglyphic fashion."' Ben Jonson called the masque a 
“court-hieroglyphic,"' since its combination of art forms suggested the 
true philosophic meaning of the whole. Despite attacks, hieroglyphics 
survived, although the concept was changed: Boehme and Maier considered 
everything in nature a hieroglyphic to be understood and followed, a belief 
which gave way to the vague feeling of the romantics for nature as a reve- 
lation of God. 


29. Howarth, Herbert. "Eliot, Beethoven, and J. W. N. Sullivan," pp. 
322-332. Each of Eliot's Four Quartets follows the formal scheme of 
Beethoven's A Minor Quartet Opus 132. The first, Burnt Norton, came at 
the end of a time of severe spiritual difficulty for Eliot. Perhaps it, as 
Beethoven wrote of his quartet, was Eliot's 'Heiliger Dankgesang eines 
Genesenen an die Gottheit.'' In the remaining quartets Eliot continues his 
attempt to achieve a more complete mastery of the medium he had chosen. 
Extensive external and internal evidence suggests that he may have been 
influenced in this attempt by J. W. N. Sullivan's Beethoven—His Spiritual 
Development (1927). Eliot's immersion in Beethoven had a surprising 
result: his struggle with style enabled him to achieve a mastery ofa 
more communicable style, ''the new poetry, the transparent medium" of 
the late popular plays. 


30. Cecchetti, Giovanni. 'Verga and D. H. Lawrence's Translations," 
pp. 333-344. D.H. Lawrence, upon discovering the works of Giovanni 
Verga in 1921, recognized a kindred spirit in the Italian author and en- 
thusiastically undertook the task of translating his works. Altogether 
Lawrence translated twenty-one short stories and the long novel, Mastro 
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Don Gesualdo. Occasionally Lawrence achieves passages worthy of Verga, 
but the absence of a critical approach to translation, his inadequate knowl- 
edge of Italian and the speed with which he worked result in a multitude of 
errors. Despite the mistranslations, confusing additions and careless 
omissions, Lawrence's translation was highly praised by English re- 
viewers. Certainly he was instrumental in making Verga known to the 
English-reading public, but his work must be designated a commercial! 
product, not the literary reproduction of a classic, 


31. Teele, Roy E. "Translations of Noh Plays," pp. 345-368. This article 
is intended as a guide for the student of English literature who, desiring 
to learn more about the Noh plays, wonders which of the translators he 
should read. Mr. Teele considers the work of the major translators (15 
are listed), "as well as the more interesting work of other translators." 
Arthur Waley's are cited as the largest group of accurate and beautiful 
translations, and Noél Péri's work is called the best discussion of all 
aspects of the Noh. The closest examination is of the Pound-Fenollosa 
version, perhaps because of the ''serious errors" which abound. A bibli- 
ography of volumes and periodicals in which translations have appeared and 


of Noh plays which have been translated is appended. 
Sam S. Baskett 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLV: 9, December 1957. 


32. West, Ray B., Jr. ''The Modern Short Story and the Highest Forms of 
Art," pp. 531-539. The "genius" of the self-conscious artist in the short 
story was the last of the highest forms of art to appear. Poe first recog- 
nized the virtues of the short story as a higher art, but it remained for 
Henry James to accomplish the noble art. James fell short when com- 
pared with Hemingway, Joyce and Faulkner, who show too well that poten- 
tialities of the short story are yet to be realized. 


33. Rose, Elizabeth. ‘Teaching Poetry in the Junior High School," pp. 
540-550. To overcome the rebellious attitude of junior high school stu- 
dents about poetry, the teacher should select poems to show the versa- 
tility of poetry, tie the experiences of poetry in with the youths', study the 
poet's purpose, verse and stanza forms, comparisons with other poems, 
and the whole poem. Limited list of poems is offered. 


34. Corbin, Richard. ''The Aesthetic Experiencing of a Poem," pp. 564- 
569. Poems aren't sacred. Don't teach them from the outside of the show- 
case only. When teaching young people, teach poems don't teach about 
poetry. Leave the teaching of the art of poetry to the college professor. 
Teach first to enjoy a poem, then to understand it, then to see it from the 
point of human experience. Integrate the experience of reading a poem 
with bodily, mental, and spiritual experience and you will have "aesthetic 


experience." 
Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, VII: 4, October 1957. 


35. Bateson, F. W. "Organs of Critical Opinion, IV: THE TIMES LIT- 
ERARY SUPPLEMENT," pp. 349-362. TLS reviews from 1902 to 1919 
were "summaries emb embroidered with amiable chit-chat"; after 1920, ''con- 
sidered recommendation or detailed criticism" replaced the précis; since 
1930, the level of scholarship and quality of writing has improved still 
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more. Anonymity results in a tendency to undervalue books which do not 
measure up to TLS review style (as in the prejudice against the Scru- 
tiny group and the often alleged anti-Americanism) and in the Bloomsbury 
sin of complacency. Bateson concludes that "the reviewer's name is an 
essential part of the meaning of the review," that anonymity serves "no 
reputable purpose whatever.'' The possible identities of some reviewers 
are suggested, Blunden, Murry, Gerard Hopkins, and John Sparrow among 
them. 


36. Yarrow, P. J. "Le Pére Goriot Reconsidered," pp. 363-373. Argues 
against Martin Turnell's criticism of Balzac's novel as being melodra- 
matic, weak in characterization (characters are mechanical, Gorict is 
sentimentalized), and inadequate in its criticism of society. Yarrow holds 
that Rastignac, not Goriot, is the central character and society is the cen- 
tral theme. Symbolically, society is viewed in terms of obedience, which 
is tiresome; revolt, which is impossible; and struggle, which is uncertain. 
These three expressions of society are in turn represented by the family 
(of which Goriot's is only one example), the world, and by Vautrin, who 
comments on society in the manner of Greek chorus. The characters are 
not sentimentalized, Goriot especially being complex and the relationship 
with his daughters being treated realistically. The novel is "a complex 
study of society'' and "'a careful study...of the relations between parents 
and children." 


37. Goldberg, M. A. ''Hardy's Double-Visioned Universe," pp. 374-82. 
In The Return of the Native, Hardy depicts two kinds of beauty: "Real 
Beauty (the sombre and the tragic)" and "Ideal Beauty (the fair and charm- 
ing"; this aesthetic is superimposed upon Hardy's metaphysic, where 
Reality and Idealism are also contrasted. ''This relationship between the 
Real and the Ideal, the world external to self and the world of aspirations 
within the self, is the key to Thomas Hardy, since his cosmos is con- 
structed of both elements." Darwin's world and Arnold's world of culture 
and poetry, an aspect of Hardy's work which has often gone unrecognized, 
are both admitted. The contrast between timeless heath and Eustacia's 
present anticipation of Parisian gaiety is related to the contrast between 
the prosiness of scientific statement and the poetry of lyrical passages. 
This results not so much in pessimism as in beauty in desolation. So 
Character representing the poetic, the Ideal, counterpoints Scene, repre- 
senting the sombre Real (fire or light and darkness are the symbols). 
Neither evil nor good is inherent in Hardy's universe, only neutrality. 
The apparently malignant Destiny is counterpointed by the operation of 
natural causation. 


38. Deakin, William. '"D. H. Lawrence's Attacks on Proust and Joyce," 
pp. 383-403. Opposes "Surgery for the Novel,'' where Lawrence maintains 
that Proust's and Joyce's systematic pursuit of precision and refinement 
led "'to a kind of aesthetic nihilism." Lawrence's attack is sound in rela- 
tion to specific details, where, for example, Proust relaxes control over 
his material and his selectivity, but Lawrence is at fault in not recognizing 
the complex organization of the total perception. The same comment, 
with minor modifications, is true of Lawrence's criticism of Joyce's work. 


39. Burrow, John. 'Keats and Edward Thomas," pp. 404-15. Between 
Thomas's writing (1913) of his biographical and critical study of Keats and 
its publication (1916) Thomas's poems testify "as much to an intelligent 


_ Teading of Keats as to the acknowledged friendship and advice of Robert 
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Frost." Like Murry, Thomas rejects the conventional Victorian taste for 


the more glittering poems. He admired Keats's ''fidelity to the observa- 
tion and feeling of the hour" and these are characteristic of Thomas's own 
poetry, especially in "October," "Liberty," and "It Rains," the latter hav- 
ing echoes of Keats's ''Hyperion" and "I Stood Tip-Toe."" The implication 
of feeling in selected detail Thomas seems to have learned from Keats's 
odes, except that in Thomas tone is more restrained and movement more 
gentle and uncertain. No writer of Georgian verse of ''wooden and unyield- 
ing simplicity,"" Thomas's use of detail, shifting monologue, ambiguity, 


and mood is closer to Keats's. 
Helmut E. Gerber 


ELH, XXIV: 3, September 1957. 


40. Ekeblad, Inga-Stina. "Webster's Constructional Rhythm," pp. 165-— 


176. An analysis of passages ascribed to Webster in A Cure for a Cuckold, 
seeing in them a characteristic movement from swift, foreboding dialogue 
to slowly analyzing speeches. It is suggested that this movement within 
the verse paragraph is similar to the movement at large of Webster's 
tragedies, a "constructional rhythm." 


41. Hooker, Edward N. ''Dryden and the Atoms of Epicurus," pp. 177- 
190. Hooker sees Dryden's Religio Laici as a part of the political battle 
between 1678-1682 (the Attempted Whig Revolution). Dryden, in attacking 
the abuses of reason, opposed the dogmatist and atomist ideas of Shaftes-~- 
bury and Buckingham because such ideas appeared to him to Masentes the 
values of human society and to menace the stability of the sta 


42. Matthews, G. M. "A Volcano's Voice in Shelley," pp. 191-228. An 
analysis of the concept volcanic activity in Shelley's work, particularly 
Prometheus Unbound, which finds much of such imagery to be the "'per- 
ception of revolutionary activity in the external world and in the human 
mind—of irrepressible collective energy contained by repressive power." 


43. Lee, Roland F. "Emerson Through Kierkegaard: Toward a Definition 
of Emerson's Theory of Communication," pp. 229-248. Both Emerson and 
Kierkegaard were concerned with transmitting, not results, but feeling. 
Kierkegaard's writings on communication provide an interesting point of 


entry into Emerson's theory of communication—never stated explicitly. 
Robert C. Jones 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVI: 2, November 1957. 


44. Cohen, Joseph. "Owen's THE SHOW." The poem combines images 
from The Dynasts and "The Shadowy Waters" (Yeats), is placed in "a 
dream context ... stresses dramatically the tragedy of armed conflict... 
and...places precisely and emphatically the responsibility for war upon 
all mankind," ‘ 


45. McBurney, William H. "Welty's THE BURNING. Striking similarities 
between "The Burning" and Tennyson's treatment of the Elaine-Launcelot 
legend in "The Lady of Shalott"—particularly, the magic mirror. é 


46. Barry, Sister M. Martin, '"MacNeice's SNOW." The emphasis it 
"Snow" is upon "the vitality, the oddity, the ambiguity, the many facets 
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of sense experience and of material things, which combine to make up 
'world'." 


47. Collmer, Robert G. "Herbert's BUSINESSE." The compression of 
five different meanings of death—derived from Renaissance theology— 
into a narrow poetic experience is characteristically Metaphysical. 


48. Warnke, Frank J. "Donne's THE ANNIVERSARIE." Donne's capacity 
for integrating a variety of poetic techniques to achieve ''a complex and 
moving total utterance," is epitomized in this poem. 

Robert C. Jones 


THE HUDSON REVIEW, X: 3, Autumn 1957, 


49. Frye, Northrop. ''The Realistic Oriole: A Study of Wallace Stevens," 
pp. 353-370. For Stevens the field of poetry is reality, things as they 
are,"' although the poet's first duty is to the imagination that arrests 
reality. The poet through an outburst of imaginative energy produces a 
"violent order" in reality, transforming experience as well as interrupting 
it. The "central" poet strives toward that "ultimate good sense" that de- 
pends on a balance between subjective imagination and objective reality, 
Stevens’ and "autumn" visions. Having broken down the sepa- 
ration between subject and object, the poet replaces it by ''description," 
i.e., metaphor, which in the broadest terms offers the perspectives of re- 
ligion, the total vision of a total world. Because of the scope and intensity 
of his vision, Stevens is one of our "essential poets," not an "expendable 
rhetorician." 


50. Bewley, Marius. ''The Cage and the Prairie: Two Notes on Symbol- 
ism," pp. 403-414. Mr. Bewley takes issue with the current emphasis on 
the ''extreme theory of symbolism," which considers the symbol—and thus 
the literary work—as autonomous, related not to any objective world but 
only to "its own eternally evolving being.'' This emphasis misrepresents 
the American literary tradition and denies the artist the role of interpret- 
ing the world of his experience and belief. Mr. Bewley discusses the 
"cage" passage of Letters from an American Farmer to show that Créve- 
coeur has unconsciously but effectively used symbolism "immersed in 
human reality"; next he analyzes Natty Bumppo's characterization in The 
Prairie to illustrate Cooper's more conscious symbolic expression of his 
American experience, concluding that symbolism does not necessarily 
exclude meaning. 


51. Adams, Robert Martin. "Henrik Ibsen: The Fifty-First Anniver- 
sary,'' pp. 415-423, Although Ibsen is remembered in the public mind as 
the author of middle-class tragedies, the "bourgeois décor" of his plays 
merely serves to reflect and magnify repeatedly the conflict between the 
ethical and acquisitive personalities. Viewing even his heroes sardoni- 
cally, he undertakes not to provide answers but to raise questions which 
point to human sickness. Ibsen is a moralist with one of the "great nega- 
tive voices"; he is a poet with a complex vision; he is a realist who pene- 
trated the sham of nineteenth century reality. These "handicaps" make 
it surprising that he was ever widely popular, just as they insure that, 
despite the limited number of his ideas and his lack of wide technical 
skill, he will outlive a great many of his successors as he has outlived 
his contemporaries. 
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52. Holloway, John. "Tank in the Stalls: Notes on the ‘School of Anger'," — 


pp. 424-429. Motivated by current references to Angry Young Men, Mr. 


Holloway briefly examines several books of the ''school of anger,"' (Amis' 


Lucky Jim, Wain's Hurry on Down, Osborne's Look Back in Anger, Hinde's 


Happy as as Larry), finding their differences as clear as their similarities. 


Moreover, "angry" heroes concerned with the social stresses of English 
life may be turned up in Wells, Hardy—and on back. Mr. Holloway's ex- 
planation of the commotion occasioned by these recent books: ''The Great 
Continental Impact" on English letters about 1910 has spent itself, and 
writers are turning back to earlier native resources to the surprise of 


readers not aware that the end of a Period has been reached. 
Sam S. Baskett 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXI: 1, November 1957. 


53. Raine, Kathleen. "Some Sources of Tiriel," pp. 1-36. William Blake's 
poem, Tiriel, (ca. 1789), draws upon a number of previously unrecognized 
or improperly understood sources: the Theban tragedies of Sophocles and 
Aeschylus, King Lear, Swedenborg and Cornelius Agrippa's Three Books 
of Occult Philosophy, Ossian, and Mallet's Northern Antiquities. Tiriel— 
the name comes from Agrippa's work—is the elderly Oedipus of Seven 
Against Thebes and Oedipus Coloneus, placed in a setting of other Greek 
and Norse mythic figures and places. ''A close examination of the text... 
suggests that Oedipus was a primary, and Lear a secondary, source of 
Tiriel."" The Agrippan and Swedenborgian influences combine to make the. 
poem one that deals with man confined to the lowest world—the natural— 
of the Platonic and cabbalistic traditions of the Four Worlds. Tiriel be- 
comes the symbol of the temporal that can end only in death, not of the 
imagination that exists in the eternal. . 


54. Roe, Albert S. "A Drawing of the Last Judgment," pp. 37-55. The’ 
finished drawing of the Last Judgment by Blake in the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion, National Gallery of Art, is the closest in time and idea to the lost 
tempera painting of 1827 of the same theme. Two other unfinished ver- 
sions are dated 1806 and 1808. To establish that the most complete draw- 
ing was made between 1820-25, the author describes its relationship to 
the prose notes called A Vision of the Last Judgment. In its description 
of the upper portion of the picture, A Vision... resembles the 1808 water 
color at Petworth House, but the prose work is otherwise more clearly 
linked with the Rosenwald drawing. A Vision... is thus intermediate 
between the 1808 sketch and this drawing. Other proof: symbolism in it 
is an elaboration of that of the Job design, ca. 1820; the Zoas figures are 
alike in boldness of design to the pencil drawings for the Book of Enoch, 
not made till after 1821. ‘ 


55. Frye, Northrop. "Blake's Introduction to Experience," pp. 57-67. 
Two of Blake's lyrics are analyzed to show that they contain some of the 


main concepts that inform his "prophecies": the "Introduction" to the 
Songs of Experience and the later preiace to Milton. ''Im the three char- 


acters of these two poems we have the three generating forces ... of all 
Blake's symbolism." Deriving his "inspiration from Christ as Word of 
God," the Bard represents the class (""Reprobate" in Milton)—a ridiculed, 
persecuted minority—which includes all true artists and prophets. The 
"Redeemed," those able to respond to the ''Reprobate," are incorporated 
in the female character Earth. Finally, the selfish "'father of the ancient 
men'" becomes in Milton the ''Elect,'' because in natural societies fallen 
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nature idolizes itself in tyrannies of warriors and priests. The Bard 
summons the ''Redeemed" to a conquest of the ''Elect,"' of man's fallen 
nature. 


56. Colie, Rosalie L. 'Thomas Traherne and the Infinite: The Ethical 
Compromise," pp. 69-82. Traherne found his emotional outlet in "exu- 
berant excursions into the reaches of infinite space.'' The new science 
creating the problem of the relationship of infinite space and infinite God, 
Trahernc largely adopted the ''combined Platonic, Judaeo-Christian theory 
of absolute space,'' propounded by Henry More and "canonized by Locke 
and Newton...."' Infinite and omnipresent, God filled this infinite uni- 
verse; thus his contemporaries were able to unite physics and meta- 
physics. It was in his ethics that Traherne was exceptional: His ethics 
was constructed "in terms of the Christian soul in infinite space." ''The 
Platonic act of aspiration,''—the supreme act, that of imaginative accept- 
ance of this space—was the sole means by which man_"'could approach 
ultimate union with the infinitely infinite [and merciful] God," 


57. Wark, Robert R. "A Minor Blake Conundrum," pp. 83-86. The Hunt- 
ington Library has a vellum sheet illustrated on one side by Blake with 
words from Edward Young's Night Thoughts. The corresponding pages, 
three and four, of the 1797 edition of Young's poem illustrated by Blake 
differ both as to the drawing and text, which in the published version fol- 
lows the 1742-45 edition more closely. The vellum sheet and its typog- 
raphy remain puzzles. 

John B. Shipley 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, III: 3, Autumn 1957. 


58. Lewis, R. W. B. "The 'Trilogy' of Graham Greene," pp. 195-215. 
Preliminary sketching of the elements of Brighton Rock, The Power & 


special vision which characterizes him as "a writer of stature.'' By 
painstaking explication Lewis shows how Brighton Rock becomes a "sort 
of saint's life in reverse,'' how "laughter based on the recognition of God's 
image in man" distinguishes The Power & the Glory, and how the action 
of The Heart of the Matter exposes ''the absolute mystery of the individual 
destiny." The three make a sort of trilogy reversing the direction of the 
Divine Comedy, where Greene finds truth "lies hidden in the darkness." 


59. De Vitis, A. A. "Allegory in 'Brighton Rock'," pp. 216-224. In 1938 
with publication of Brighton Rock Greene abandoned a secular point of 
view and became occupied with a "frame of reference that is explicitly 
religious.'' Hence the book can be explained as an allegory in which ''the 
chief polarities of good and evil are represented by Rose and Pinkie; the 
middle ground is represented by Ida Arnold.'' Greene's use of the detec- 
tive story framework, in which he uses "background as symbol," is shown 
to be compatible with his serious intention and necessary for sustaining 
the allegory. 


60. Patten, Karl. "The Structure of 'The Power & the Glory'," pp. 225- 
234. The Power & the Glory is "bistructured,"' hence best understood in 
terms of the aesthetic concept of spatial structure. One 'plot' presents 
a 'radial' or 'radiant' pattern, which is analyzed by investigation of the 
characters in relation to the priest; the other 'plot’ presents a temporal 
pattern. This second structure is ''reminiscent of the film device of 
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‘parallel montage'."" The fusion of spatial with temporal furnishes the 


significance of the novel. 


61. Spier, Ursala. "Melodrama in Graham Greene's 'The End of the 
Affair'," pp. 235-240. Despite his claim to the Allotts that in The End of 
the Affair he would eschew melodrama, Greene could not avoid it and, 


accordingly, "has used some of the oldest, most commercial and most ' 


hackneyed devices and situations that . .. can be found." Nevertheless, 


the result is a "beautifully turned out book." 
R. O. Evans 


62. Evans, Robert O. "Existentialism in Greene's 'The Quiet American'," 
pp. 241-248. The Quiet American makes unmistakable Greene's tendency 
toward existentialism, apparent earlier but obscured by the popular con- 


ception of Greene as a Catholic writer. But it is possible to be existen- 


tialist and Christian, even Catholic (Kierkegaard, Marcel). An analysis 
of the novel in the context of ideas and concepts of Sartre, Heidegger, and 
others reveals its existential elements. Among them are Fowler's trivial 
choice with large consequences and his suffering not Christian remorse, 
but existential anguish (une angoisse simple) related to the concept of 


nothingness (le néant). Politically, Fowler's convictions are of the left, 


though anti-communist as well as anti-American, like those of the intel- 
lectuals of The Mandarins. Though it is unwarranted to assign Fowler's 
opinions to Greene, the book recommends neither Christian action nor 
contemptus mundi. 


63. Cottrell, Beekman W. "Second Time Charm: The Theatre of Graham 


Greene," pp. 249-255. Though no stranger to the art of drama (through 
the adaptation of his fiction for motion pictures), Greene has written only 


two plays. His first, The Living Room (1953), in content contains the 


most important ideas of Greene, with fundamental questions about adultery, 
sin, faith, etc. In The Potting Shed the possibility of God and miracles is 
affirmed. To doubt is human; to deny is wrong. These plays place Greene 
with Eliot, Mauriac, and Claudel as an important religious playwright. 
In his second play, an apotheosis of the familiar search pattern, Greene 
equates message and technique: one must search for truth but with search-_ 
ing it will come. In The Potting Shed Greene has written an important and 
highly successful drama. 


64. Haber, Herbert R. ''The Two Worlds of Graham Greene," pp. 256-68. 
Though Greene's novels assume a connection between this world and the 

next, it is not a reasonable one. His heroes attain sainthood or damnation 

when they least expect (or seemingly deserve) it. Moreover, sainthood 
and damnation are two sides of the same coin, either preferable to the. 
"sterility of a fragmented world." In Brighton Rock and The Power and 

the Glory Greene succeeds in merging the worlds of his imagination con- 

vincingly. Satanic Pinkie perverts the sacraments, suggested in the 

seven-part structure. The irreparable split separating Pinkie's and Ida's, 
worlds appears as the dual plot-line. In The Power and the Glory the 

whisky priest is the reverse of Pinkie, comprising external demoraliza- 

tion and inner sanctity. The spiritual world of Pinkie and the priest has 

a reality which the "chromium world" lacks. 


65. Hargreaves, Phylis. "Graham Greene: A Selected Bibliography," 
pp. 269-280. 
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66. Beebe, Maurice. ''Criticism of Graham Greene: A Selected Checklist 
with an Index to Studies of Separate Works," pp. 281-288. 

John C. Broderick 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXII: 7, November 1957, 


67. Kaske, R. E. ''Langland and the Paradisus Claustralis," pp. 481-3. 
Piers Plowman B, X, 300-5, is generally regarded as a personal expres- 
sion; that it has seemed so does the poet credit, for the material is tra- 
ditional; and the passage in fact echoes very closely a passage in Ben- 
venuto da Imola. 


68. York, Ernest C. "Dramatic Form in a Late Middle English Narra- 
tive," pp. 484-485. The passage (here first printed) in MS. B. M. Addit. 
37049 is unusual in that it is written almost entirely in dramatic form 
(with few narrative links). 


69. Parker, William Riley. "Milton and the News of Charles Diodati's 
Death,"' pp. 486-488. While in Naples (Dec. 1638 or Jan. 1639) Milton 
heard of Diodati's death; it was for this reason as well as for the "public" 
reasons advanced in the Defensio Secunda that he cancelled the projected 
journey to Sicily and Greece. 


70. Newcomb, Robert. ''Benjamin Franklin and Montaigne," pp. 489-91. 
Franklin's letter to Priestley, June 7, 1782, echoes Montaigne's ''On Some 
Verses of Virgil,'' which Franklin may well have read during the preceding 
two years. Five sayings in Poor Richard (1737) echo Montaigne: four 
his "Of Experience" and one his "Of Repentance." 


71, Walker, Warren S. ''Poe's 'To Helen'," pp. 491-492. The chief crux 
is the role of Helen in relation to Ulysses. If Helen is Trojan Helen, and 
if she is like the Nicean barks, and if the wanderer is Ulysses (all three 
suppositions generally accepted), the suggestion is that Trojan Helen 
drew Ulysses home—a suggestion not in accord with Homer. ''The meta- 
phor requires a close parallel between the effect of the nineteenth-century 
Helen on Poe and the effect of the ancient Helen on Ulysses, while in fact 
no such parallel exists." 


72. Durr, Robert Allen. 'Feathertop's Unlikely Love Affair," pp. 492- 
493. Feathertop's sudden burst of ''self-knowledge" is inconsistent with 
the character Hawthorne has created and "blunts the satiric thrust," i.e., 
gives an otherwise fine story a weak ending. 


73, Altick, Richard D. "Browning's 'Karshish' and St. Paul," pp. 494-496. 
The style of Karshish and more particularly his previous history and his 
present situation (confronted with revelation in the shape of a report of 
the raising of Lazarus) strongly suggest St. Paul. The essential difference 
is that whereas Paul accepted revelation, Karshish, a convinced empiri- 
cist, presumably does not. 


74, Freimarck, Vincent. 'Mainmast as Crucifix in Billy Budd," pp. 496- 
497. Melville's hero was hanged not from the usual foreyard but from the 
Mmainyard; the mainmast is not only cruciform but is also the second of 
three. Hence a suggestion of Calvary. 


Robert Pierson 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, n. s. IV: 11, November 1957. 8 

75. Isham, Sir Gyles. "Abram Van Den Bempde," pp. 461-3. An account |r 
of the van den Bempde associated with Andrew Marvell ina recent note # 
by L. N. Wall (N&Q), n.s. IV, 296). q 


76. Shugrue, Michael. "Pope's Translation of Statius," p. 463. Statius P: 
was not much admired in the England of Pope's day; on the continent, 
where Catholic educational views had more adherents, he was more highly | 

esteemed. It is probable that Pope's interest in him was due to his Catho- 8 
lic education. 


77. Butt, John. "Pope's Letters: Some Notes and Corrections," pp. 463- he 
466. Despite the merits of Sherburn's edition of Pope's letters, it con- : : 
tains "dark places,"' occasional errors, etc. The aims of the present 87 


article are "sometimes to suggest a different interpretation, sometimes PF 
to correct, sometimes to amplify, and sometimes to annotate...." The | th 
notes involve dating, identification, sequence, attribution of remarks, and of 
the like. 


78. Duncan-Jones, E. E. "Lovelace and the Great Eclipse of 1652," i 
p. 466. The expression 'un-ore-clowded" in the commendatory verses 
to Fletcher's The Wild Goose Chase probably alludes to the eclipse of I 
March 29, 1652. be 


79. Duncan-Jones, E. E. ‘Marvell's 'Friend in Persia'," pp. 466-467, 
He so termed in Marvell's letter of Aug. 9, 1671, is here identified as one 
Thomas Rolt. 


80. Anon. "Mr. Spectator in Italy," pp. 467-469. Addison's travels (pub- | im 
lished in 1701 and apparently neglected today) are here briefly and appre- | /™ 
ciatively surveyed; particularly stressed are his observations regarding 
political and ecclesiastical oppression. 


81. Cameron, W. J. ''Ten New Poems by Ambrose Philips (1674-1749)," | P- 
pp. 469-470. An examination of three publications overlooked by M. G. 
Segar in her edition of 1937 "enables us to add ten poems to the canon,| ™@ 


to reject another, and to provide new information for a further investi- 

gation into the early life of the poet.'' The ten poems are described, rea- 

sons are set forth for attributing each to Philips (or to another), and 

questions which they raise are noted. MC 
82. Seronsy, Cecil C. "Some Proper Names in Gulliver's Travels," 91. 
pp. 470-471. Laputa and Lilliput are probably derived from Latin puto | 93. 
("I think"); hence, Laputa "the country of thinkers" and Lilliput ''the phe 
country of little minds."' Gulliver suggests not only gullible (as often Co 
observed) but also "truth" (cf. ver); hence, Gulliver "the dupe of truth" — dis 
the subtleties of which designation are briefly explored. Abl 
83. Scott, William. 'Mottoes from the English Poets as Chapter-Headings %. 
in the Novel," pp. 478-480. Such mottoes, familiar to readers of Scott and An 
other nineteenth-century novelists, were also used in the later eighteenth Ari 
century—perhaps in imitation of the practice of the periodical essayists; (19 
the earliest novel so ornamented was perhaps William Chaigneau's The ms 


History of Jack Connor (1752). 
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84. Jeffrey, Lloyd N. "Shelley's Life-Images," pp. 480-481. A study of 
Shelley's references to life indicates (1) the preponderance of melancholy 
references, e.g., to life as pain, growth, mystery, etc., as opposed to life 
as joy, and (2) Shelley's increasing concern with the subject. 


85. Keynes, Geoffrey. "Blake's Trial at Chichester," pp. 484-485. A 
printing of the document by means of which was insured the presence at 
the trial of two Crown witnesses. 


_ 86. MacLaine, Allan H. "Robert Fergusson's 'The Sow of Feeling’ and 
_ Buckingham's The Rehearsal," pp. 485-486. The swine imagery in Fer- 


gusson's parody of the Mackenzie style is probably indebted to Bucking- 
ham's satire upon the heroic play. 


87. Hardy, Barbara. ''The Image of the Opiate in George Eliot's Novels," 
pp. 487-490. George Eliot regarded opiates as essentially fruitless and 
there fore more or less degrading efforts tv seek consolation (cf. her views 
of religious practices). 


88. Brown, John Russell. ''The Papal Election Scene in John Webster's 
The White Devil (1612)," pp. 490-494. A comparison of Webster's text 
with an English version (1605) of Jerome Bignon's Traicte sommaire de 
'election des papes shows that "every single detail . . . which touches 
upon the papal election is accounted for in the Bignon pamphlet" and that 
"Bignon can help to clarify our impression of the action... probably 
envisaged... 


89. Hagspian, John V. "Some Cruxes in Donne's Poetry," pp. 500-502. 
Careful examination of texts clarifies reading and amends Grierson's 
interpretations (1912). The passages are ''Epithalamion Made at Lincolnes 
Inne," II, 55-58; ''Verse Letter to Sir Henry Wotton,'' 11. 25-26; and 
"Holy Sonnet XI," 1. 1. 


90. Shirreff, A.G. '''The Eve of St. Agnes' and A Pair of Blue Eyes," 
p. 502. The descriptions of moonlight through colored glass in Keats 
and in Hardy (cited by D. B. Green in the April, 1957, N&Q) are paralleled 
in passages in Browning's ''The Blot on the Scutcheon" and, presumably 
Keats' source—Scott's ''The Lay of the Last Minstrel." 

Robert Pierson 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LV: 2, November 1957. 


91. Super, R. H. "Landor's Letters to Wordsworth & Coleridge," pp. 73- 
83, Publishes some half dozen letters previously unavailable to biogra- 
phers and scholars, primarily because they were among papers at Dove 
Cottage. In addition to Landor's regard for Wordsworth, these papers 
disclose that two passages on Boileau and French Literature, in ''The 
Abbé Delille and Walter Landor," were not his, a fact hitherto unsuspected. 


92. Neiman, Fraser. "Some Newly Attributed Contributions of Matthew 
Arnold to the Pall Mall Gazette," pp. 84-92. Using MS material from the 
Arnold notebooks at Yale, not published in the Lowry, Young, Dunn edition 
(1952), correlating entries of payment with other evidence, Neiman estab- 
lishes 25 additional Arnold pieces from the Gazette, not listed in Smart's 
bibliography, as certain. For 15 more he argues the case in this article; 
two he proposes tentatively. For an additional payment (July 18847?) he 
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suggests Arnold may have contributed an interview; one further payment 
(July 1882) seems to have no explanation. 


93. Wigger, Anne P. ''The Composition of Mark Twain's Pudd'nhead 
Wilson and Those Extraordinary Twins: Chronology and Development," 
pp. 93-102. A more accurate account of the composition of Twain's work 
than has hitherto been possible can be furnished by comparison of the 
finished book with a MS in the Morgen Library. Twain revised his novel 
from "a farce about Siamese twins to an ironical treatment of slavery 
involving murder and fingerprinting.'"' Besides Twain's literary methods, 
the writer discusses major themes of the work, 


94. Jasinski, Beatrice W. ''Gide et Vielé-Griffin: Documents Inédits," 
pp. 103-123. 'Une cinquante de lettres de Gide, acquises voici quelques 
années par l'Université de Chicago, permetent de suivre dans tout son 
développement une intéressante amitié litt€éraire,"' not so intimate as the 


— 


correspondence with Jammes Valéry or Claudel but nevertheless impor- | 


tant to understanding Gide's work. 


R. O. Evans | 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, VIII: 3, Summer 1957. 


95. Fisher, Peter F. ''The Argument of A Midsummer Night's Dream," 
pp. 307-310. The comic action of A Midsummer Night's Dream moves 
toward the necessary control of passion and impulse by reason and social 
custom. Before the reconciliation can take place natural impulse must 
be given rein, and this is done by setting the central scenes in a forest at 
the time of the Midsummer festival, a festival of love and flowers ''con- 
nected with an earlier worship of the element fire.'' With the return to 
the court in the last act, order again prevails. The lovers are restored 
to the dominion of reason, as exemplified by Theseus and Hippolyta; 
Bottom, the embodiment of common life, disports himself for their amuse- 
ment; and with Puck's closing speech we are reminded of the world of 
fantasy and imagination. 


96. Kahn, Sholom J, "''Enter Lear Mad'," pp. 311-329. While scenes 
Ill. iv. and III. vi. show Lear on the way to madness, it is not until IV. vi. 
that he is fully mad. The ''mad" speeches of IV. vi. are the most inco- 
herent of Lear's utterances. The earlier scenes prepare for ''an almost 


unbearable order of intensity.'' Besides the evidence of climactic pro- j 


gression and the speeches themselves, there is the Quarto direction, 


"Enter Lear mad" and the preponderance of prose in both Quarto and | 


Folio versions of the scene. If the Quarto is a memorial reconstruction 
"by the entire company," the direction may give the "interpretation of an 
actual performance." 


97. Barnet, Sylvan. "Recognition and Reversal in Antony and Cleopatra," : 


pp. 331-334, The structure of Antony and Cleopatra is less chaotic than 
has generally been thought. To explain the action of "this most 'pano- 
ramic' of dramas,'' some Aristotelian terminology "must be used.'' The 
deaths of Antony, Cleopatra, and Enobarbus are all preceded by a recog- 
nition (anagnorisis) which "produces a reversal (peripeteia).'' Thus, the 
false report of Cleopatra's death causes Antony to recognize the intensity 


of his love, but contrary to Cleopatra's intention results in his death. . 


Cleopatra succeeds in bringing Antony to her, and he attains what he most 
desired, but at the cost of his life. 
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98. Hastings, William T. "Shakespeare in Providence," pp. 335-351. 
Drama came to Providence in 1762 in the shape of moral dialogues, one 
of which was derived from Othello. An Act of the same year prohibited 
all forms of drama and was in force for thirty years. Plays were again 
given in the 1790's, and in the next fifty years visiting companies included 
Shakespeare in their repertory. The most popular plays were Richard III, 
Henry IV, Part I, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth. The 
second half of the nineteenth century brought to Providence such inter- 
preters as Forrest, Charlotte Crampton, the Booths, Charlotte Cushman, 
Irving, Ellen Terry, E. H. Southern, Forbes-Robertson, and Julia Mar- 
lowe. Since the beginning of this century, Providence has had its Shake- 
speare through the efforts of local amateur and academic groups. 


99. Hockey, Dorothy C. ''Notes Notes, Forsooth...,'' pp. 353-358. 
"Nothing" in the title Much Ado About Nothing is a pun on "noting," by 
which Elizabethans meant the observing and judging of a situation and the 
action that follows. The play achieves unity by means of the ''mis-noting" 
that appears on its three planes of romantic, high, and low comedy. Trust- 
ing only their eyes and ears, the characters are deceived not only by 
others but, more importantly, by themselves. Hero's "suffering" falls 
into proper perspective when we see that underlying the plight of the vari- 
ous characters is ''this one human frailty—mis-noting."' She alone is not 
guilty of misjudgment. ''Can we, then, take seriously all the Hero-Claudio 
‘ado' when the play as a whole has so 'much ado' from a similar cause?" 


100. Williams, Philip. ''The Birth and Death of Falstaff Reconsidered," 
pp. 359-365. Falstaff, the father-substitute sacrificed to restore a sick 
land to health, is the "opposite of the real father in all those qualities that 
the prince resents.'' He receives the ambivalent feelings inspired in Hal 
by his real father, Henry IV. The tavern scene in Part! in which "Hal 
becomes king, replacing Falstaff on the joint-stool throne" prepares us 
for the later rejection. The identity between Falstaff and Henry IV is 
borne out by a number of parallels: both are taken for dead by Hal; both 
are robbed, by him, while asleep; and, most significantly, the age and in- 
firmity of both men is stressed in Part Il. After the death of Falstaff, 
Hal, with his speech, ''Once more unto the breach," truly becomes hero- 
king. The archetypal pattern is now complete. 


101. Sorell, Walter. "Shakespeare and the Dance," pp. 367-384. The 
Elizabethan actor had also to be an accomplished dancer. From the ac- 
tion, from the setting, and sometimes from the dialogue we can conjecture 
the type of dance called for at a particular moment in a Shakespearean 
play. From the dialogue during the masque at the banquet of Wolsey in 
Henry VIII, it is likely that the dance was a volte, described in contempo- 
rary sources as being wanton and wayward. For the wedding masque of 
The Tempest some kind of round dance, the traditional form of fertility 
dances, would be appropriate. The director can help capture the spirit 
of an individual play by selecting dances suitable to the occasion and by 
trying ''to approximate the style and manner in which they were probably 
done on the Elizabethan stage."' 

Albert Gilman 
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SPECULUM, XXXII: 3, July 1957. ‘ 


102. Cam, Helen M. ''The Evolution of the Medieval English Franchise," 
pp. 427-442. The charters and writs of 1lth century kings are shown to 
testify neither to the abandonment of a struggle to recover lost ground nor { 
to the irresponsible surrender of a ruler's duty. Instead, they reflect the 
need to define the scope of the rights which had gradually come to be bound 
up with the receipt of the royal revenues. Lends support to the argument 
of N. Hurnard (Eng. Hist. Rev., 1949) that F. W. Maitland's ascription of 
exalted jurisdiction to ro the early "immunists" is exaggerated, and demon- — 
strates that the statute of 1290 is not so much a surrender of royal pre- ; 
rogatives as it is a recognition of political realities and historical fact, 


103. Oleson, Tryggvi J. "Book Collections of Medieval Icelandic 
Churches," pp. 502-10. An examination of the earliest collection of the 
inventories made in 1318 by the churches in the diocese of Hélar in the 
north of Iceland. The inventories indicate not only unexpected variety and 
quantity, but also point up the close relations maintained between England 

and Iceland during the High Middle Ages. ‘ 


~ 


104. Wilkins, Ernest H. ''Descriptions of Pagan Divinities from Petrarch ‘ 
to Chaucer," pp. 511-522. A highly detailed tracing of influences upon 
Chaucer's description of Venus in the Hous of Fame and ''The Knight's 
Tale."" Wilkins asserts that the ultimate source is Petrarch's Africa 
(which Chaucer never saw), and that the immediate source, derived from 
Petrarch by way of Pierre Bersuire's Ovidius moralizatus (forms A and 
W), is the Libellus de deorum imaginibus of the anonymous "Albricus 
Philosophus." 


105. Creed, Robert P. ''The Andswarode - System in Old English Poetry," 
pp. 523-528. By illustrating the systematic use of the formulaic systems ” 
himXandswarode (''so and so answered him") and X maéelode (''son (or 
protector) of x") in Beowulf and other Old English poetry, the author gives 
support to the origin of Beowulf as a sung work and to Milman Parry's 
discoveries of parallels in construction between Anglo-Saxon singers on’ 


the one hand, and Greek and South Slavic singers on the other. 
Howard G. Zettler 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, I: 2, December 1957. 


106. Bishop, Jonathan. ''The Identities of Sir Richard Burton: The Ex-’ 
plorer as Actor," pp. 119-135. The character of Richard Burton, known | 
chiefly to the public as the pilgrim of Mecca and the translator of the’ 
Arabian Nights, is discovered to be more complex than the simply uncon- 
ventional man who could combine ''contempt for English respectabilities" 
with "his scrupulous skill in obeying the rules of Moslem pilgrimage" 
revealed by his biographers. Unable to decide for himself his true identity 
yet anxious to remind himself and his reader of his existence, he could, 
neither totally submerge himself as investigator of the cultures whose 
customs he affected nor exemplify or wholly reject his own national cul- 
ture. Treating ''absolutes as social inventions,'' he apparently suggested 
that freedom rests in reducing the world to innocuous rituals, His per-, 
sonality illustrates ''in pathological form key aspects" "of a [Victorian 
type of heroic development." ‘ 


107. Mineka, Francis E., ed. ''John Stuart Mill: Letters on the French, 
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Revolution of 1830," pp. 137-154. Four letters presented together for the 
first time provide a detailed account of John Stuart Mill's own observa- 
tions of the events in Paris following the July Revolution of 1830. The 
first letter was published in part and in part summarized by Alexander 
Bain in his biography of Mill. Two of the letters, first published in the 
Examiner, are now positively identified as Mill's. The fourth letter, from 
the Charles A. Brown collection in the University of Rochester library, is 
hitherto unpublished. The letters show Mill's enthusiasm for the demo- 
cratic cause, his knowledge of the political situation, and his deep respect 
for the rectitude of the working classes in contrast to the opportunism and 


‘cowardice of many of the leaders. 


108. Harrison, J. F. C. "The Victorian Gospel of Success," pp. 155-164. 
After 1848 the Victorian industrial complex with its demands on social 
and personal adjustment fostered the popular literature of success marked 
by its conscious "elevation of the self-made man into an almost mystical 
figure'' and its analysis of what makes for his success. While the as- 
sumption of a degree of social mobility made the lesson credible, biog- 
raphies of great men were served up as the staple of a success literature 
dominated by the two themes of work and self-help. Work, rather than 
genius, was chiefly responsible for success; and self-help, inspired more 
by the cooperative movements of the Owenites than laissez-faire liberal- 
ism, was transformed into ''the middle-class reply to workers' demands 
for better social conditions.'' Ultimately, discrepancies between Christian 
ideals, ''mammonism" of material gain, and the realization that only a 
modest subsistence was available to the mass of workers caused Victori- 
ans to doubt the gospel. 


109. Jones, Howard Mumford. "Shaw as a Victorian,"' pp. 165-172. 
George Bernard Shaw belongs to the Victorian Age, deriving ''from his 
predecessors and his contemporaries,'"' manifesting a ''Life Force" that 
is never erotic, retaining ''the outlook of Victorian rationalism,'' and com- 
bining the Darwinian evolutionary process with Mill's concept of ''the 
future as perfection of mind."' Shaw iterates the "energy, fecundity, and 
curiosity" of the great Victorians. Scholarly investigation of Shaw, just 
beginning, ''will depend upon the capacity of the researcher to master that 
strange half-world of genius and journalism" of Victorians like Sala, 
Sullivan, T. P. O'Connor, and others. Archibald Henderson's immense 
biographical study of Shaw is appraised, found to obscure the personality 
of Shaw in a mass of information that is, nevertheless, rich in lore about 
Shaw's career and the European stage. This review article also mentions 
studies by Stephen Winsten, St. John Ervine, and Shaw's My Dear Dorothea 
and Letters to Granville Barker. 


110. Beaty, Jerome. "History by Indirection: the Era of Reform in 
"Middlemarch'," pp. 173-179. Middlemarch is "'a novel full of docu- 
mented, accurate historical information" from the years 1829 through 
1832 which does not, however, obtrude "inorganically upon the fiction." 
Political events when rarely introduced directly into the novel are over- 
shadowed by important fictional events; usually such political and histori- 
cal material appears simply as part of the ordinary affairs of the fictional 
characters. References to a particular historical event or person are 
dispersed through the novel, not discussed in a single paragraph or 
chapter. 
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111, White, William. "Sir Edmund Gosse on Walt Whitman," pp. 180-182, * 
Three letters in the collection of Mr. Charles E, Feinberg of Detroit re-} 
fute statements by Gosse in his essay "Walt Whitman" appearing in’ 
Critical Kit-Kats, 1896, that he had only reluctantly accepted an invitation 
from Whitman to visit the aged poet at his home in Camden, N. J., and 
that on the occasion of the visit Gosse had approached Whitman "nota 
disciple, but a stiff-necked and froward unbeliever." The letters, appar- 
ently showing Gosse's truer feelings, reveal that Gosse admired Whitman | 
and had sought the invitation himself. 


J. Wallace Donald 
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